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Tue Brave LitTTLe BucGier. 


LIGHTNING EXPRESS; 


OR, 


THE RIVAL ACADEMIES. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
IF THINE ENEMY HUNGER. 


As soon as the Grace came within reach of 

Colonel Wimpleton, on the raft, he im- 
proved his opportunity. Grasping the bob- 
stay, he made his way on board, with my 
assistance. He was so clumsy and terrified 
that without my help he would certainly have 
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fallen overboard. He plumped upon the deck 
on all fours, in a most undignified attitude for 
the magnate of Centreport. I helped him 
rise. In doing so, I discovered that his breath 
was very odorous of liquor, which seemed to 
do something towards explaining the unfortu- 
nate plight-in which we had found him. He 
was not intoxicated at the time he was pulled 
on board the Grace; but perhaps he had had 
time to work off the effects of the potions 
whose incense still lingered about him. 
“Wolf Penniman!” exclaimed he, as he 
grasped one of the fore-stays, and, steadying 
himself with it, gazed into my face; and his 
expression seemed to indicate that he would 
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rather have been rescued by any other person 
than by me. 

‘** Colonel Wimpleton!” I replied, returning 
his compliment. 

“Ts it you, Wolf?” he added, as if unwill- 
ing to believe the evidence of his own eyes. 

“Yes, sir; itis I. But if you feel bad about 
it, you can return to the raft.” 

He glanced at the little staging of three 
planks on which he had made his involuntary 
cruise, and.shuddered as he did so, partly with 
cold, and partly with dread. 

“TI will pay you well for whatever you do 
for me, Wolf,” said he, glancing doubtfully at 
the boat, and then at me. 

‘*Let me tell you in the beginning, Colonel 
Wimpleton, that you can’t pay me the first red 
cent,” I replied, with proper spirit. 

* You won’t turn me adrift again — will 
you?” 

‘* No, sir; I will do anything I can for you.” 

“We have not been very good friends 
lately.” 

“No, sir; but that shall not prevent me 
from assisting you to any extent within my 
power. What shall I do for you, sir? ” 

‘Tam very cold and numb,” said he, curl- 
ing up with the chills that swept through his 
frame. 

** Come into the cabin, sir. I think we can 
warm and dry you so that you will be quite 
comfortable.” 

“Thank you, Wolf;” and I think this was 
the first time he had ever used a gracious word 
to me. 

Tom Walton had put the helm up, and the 
yacht filled away on her course again. I took 
Colonel Wimpleton’s arm,.and conducted him 
to the cabin. The fire was still burning in the 
little cook-room, and shutting down the hatch 
on the deck, I soon made the place so hot that 
it almost melted me. Seating my distinguished 
guest before the stove, I gave him a mug of 
hot coffee, though, before he drank it, he asked 
gre if there was any brandy on board. fF told 
him we had none, and he contented himself 
with the coffee, which was quite as beneficial. 

Under my mild treatment, the patient grad- 
ually recovered the use of his limbs. I went 
on deck, and sent Tom down to give him some 


supper; and our zealous cook provided him a | 


fresh beefsteak, coffee, and toast, which Tom 
said he ate just as though he had been a com- 
mon man. It was now quite dark, and we 
were off Southport, on the east shore. The 
wind had subsided, and we were not likely to 
reach Middleport before morning. I gave Tom 
the helm again, and went below to inquire into 
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the colonel’s condition. He was still wet, and 
was fearful that his exposure would bring on 
the rheumatic fever, to which he was liable. | 
suggested to him that he should go to bed, and 
have his clothes dried. For such a man as he 
was, he was very pliable and lamb-like. 

I conducted him to one of the little state- 
rooms, which contained a wide berth. I put 
all the blankets on board upon the bed, and 
the colonel, taking off all his clothes, buried 
himself in them. I tucked him up, and he de- 
clared that he felt quite comfortable.. Hang- 
ing up all his garments in the cook-room, | 
filled the stove with wood, assured they would 
soon dry in the intense heat of the apartment. 

‘Can I do anything more for you, colonel?” 
I asked, returning to his room. 

‘“*No, thank you, Wolf; I am very comforta- 
ble now,” he replied from the mass of blankets 
and quilts which covered him. 

‘¢ Where do you wish to go, sir?” 

‘Home! Home!” he answered, with en- 
ergy: 

“We are bound for Middleport, sir, and we 
will land you as soon as we arrive.” 

* Thank you, Wolf. I feel like a new man 
now. I was sure I should be drowned. I had 


been on that raft over three hours.” 
It was a very uncomfortable 


** Indeed, sir! 
ost” ~- 

“The lake was very rough, and the waves 
washed over me every minute. I gave myself 
up for lost. I suffered all that a man could 
endure in those three hours,” said he, shud- 
dering as he thought of his unpleasant voy- 
age. 

Probably, accustomed as he was to luxury 
and ease, he had had a hard time of it; buta 
man inured to work arfd weather would not 
have suffered half so much as he did; though, 
chilled and terrified as he was, I did wonder 
that he had not been washed from his raft, to 
perish in the deep waters beneath him. 

“‘T am very glad we happened to come along 
as we did,” I added. 

“It was fortunate for me, Wolf. I will give 
you a thousand dollars for the service you have 
rendered me as soon as I get home.” 

‘* Excuse me, sir; but I cannot take any- 
thing,” I replied, warmly. 

“Why not, Wolf?” 

“Because I should despise myself if I took 
anything. There are some things in this world 
that cannot be paid for with money.” 

** You are a strange boy, Wolf.” 

“Perhaps I am; but I think too much of 
myself to take money for d@ing a kindness to 
any one in distress.” 
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“Very likely I can do something else for 
you.” . 

“T don’t require anything to be done for me, 
Colonel Wimpleton,” I persisted. 

“If you have been up to Hitaca, probably 
you have seen the steamer I am building 
there.” 

“Yes, sir; I saw her; and a very fine boat 
she will be.” 

“I shall want an engineer for her,” he sug- 
gested. 

“ Of course you will, sir. An engineer is a 
necessity in a steamer,” I replied; but I re- 
fused to bite at the bait he threw out to me. 

‘Are you the captain of this boat, Wolf?” 
he asked, glancing round at the pleasant little 
state-room in which he was lying. 

“ For the present I am.” 

“* Whose boat is it?” 

“* Major Toppleton’s.” 

‘“*T saw her at the yard in Hitaca; but I had 
no idea she was so large and fine, as she lay 
in the river.” 

‘‘ She is just finished, and the major sent me 
up to bring her down to Middleport. I don’t 
suppose I shall go in her again, for I belong 
on the railroad.” 

‘‘T know you do,” he replied; and his tone 
seemed to indicate that, at that moment, he 
was sorry I did. 

I did not care to discuss the relations of the 
two sides of the lake with him, and I turned 
his attention from the subject by asking what 
I could do for him. 

“‘I do not need anything more, Wolf. I am 
warm and comfortable, and I am very much 
obliged to you for what you have done. Did 
you know who it was when you saw me on the 
raft?” 

“Yes, sir; I recognized you when the boat 
came up to the raft.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes, sir; certainly I did.” 

“Were you not tempted to let me remain 
where I was?” he asked, raising his head on 
the bed, so as to see my face. 

“No, sir, I was not.” 

“T should think you would have been.” 

“Why, I am not a heathen, Colonel Wim- 
pleton!” I replied. ‘ 

““No; we have had considerable trouble, and 
I suppose you have no reason to think very 
kindly of me,” stammered he, as though the 
words almost choked him. 

“TI don’t think you used me just right, sir; 
but I’m not an Indian.” 

“T think I should have perished in half an 
hour more. It was getting dark, and I was as 
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numb as though I had been frozen. 
shall make it all right somehow, Wolf.” 

“Tt is all right now.” 

‘Did you see anything of Dr. Pomford as 
you came up the lake?” 

‘“*Dr. Pomford? I don’t know him, sir.” 

‘*T suppose not. Te is from Philadelphia, 
and is spending a week with me. He is fond 


of fishing, and we came up here to try our 
luck.” 

“But how came you on that raft, sir?” I 
*“*Did you lose your friend over- 


inquired. 
board?” 

‘*No; we had a boat, which we fastened to 
the raft on the fishing-ground. We found the 
raft there, moored with stakes in the deep 
water. Dr. Pomford had the misfortune to 
drop his bottle of brandy overboard, after we 
had been fishing about an hour. Being quite 
chilly, he went back to the hotel after some 
more, leaving me on the raft, for the fish were 
biting well, and I did not like to leave them; 
besides, he is a younger man than I am, and 
can move about easier. His boat was fastened 
to one of the stakes, and I think, when he 
started, he must have pulled it up. I don’t 
know how it happened, but as soon as the 
doctor was out of sight behind the cliff, I 
found myself adrift.” 

It was not polite for me to say anything; 
but I could not help thinking, that if the brandy 
bottle had dropped overboard sooner, the colo- 
nel would have understood the matter better. 
I had never heard that the great man was in 
the habit of drinking too much; but the odor 
of his breath led me to myconclusion. I think 
he was somewhat fuddled, or he would have 
gone with the doctor in the boat. 

‘*T never suffered so much in three hours be- 
fore in my life,” continued the colonel. ‘No 
canal boat, steamer, or other craft came near 
me, and I cried for help till my voice gave out. 
Wolf, I would have given half my fortune, if 
not the whole of it, to have been taken from 
that raft a moment before you saw me. _IfI 
had known you were in charge of the boat, I 
should not have expected you to save me.” 

“My mother always taught me to love my 
enemies,” I answered. 

“*T hear the ministers talk about such things, 
but I never believed muchin them. I am under 
very great obligations to you, Wolf. You have 
treated me as well as though I had always been 
your best friend.” 

“Tt is all right, sir. I am satisfied, if you are.” 

“TI am not satisfied; and I shall never be 
satisfied until I have made you some return for 
all this.” : 
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“‘T shall not take anything, sir,” I replied, 
resolutely. 

“I will give you a man’s wages, if you will 
take the place as engineer of the new steamer.” 

‘Thank you for the offer, Colonel Wimple- 
ton; but I cannot accept it at present. I 
never desert my friends till they kick me.” 

‘That is as much as to say that I kicked you 
before you left Centreport.” 

**T think we had better bury the past.” 

‘¢T will make it all right with your father; 
he shall have better wages than he has now.” 

‘*T am much obliged to you, sir; but we are 
both of us very well satisfied where we are.” 

The great man seemed to be intensely an- 
noyed at my obstinacy; and it certainly was a 
hard case for him that he was not permitted 
even to do me a favor. My pride would not 
permit me to accept a gift from one who had 
treated me so badly as he had; but it wasa 
pleasure to serve him, to heap the fiery coals 
of kindness upon his head. 

As I had feared, the wind died out entirely, 
and the Grace lay helpless upon the smooth 
surface of the lake. But below, everything 
was cheerful — even Colonel Wimpleton. The 
kamps burned brightly in the cabin and state- 
room, and I enjoyed myself hugely, not caring 
whether the wind blew or not. I gave the 


great man his under-clothing when it was dry, 


and he putiton. He wanted to talk, and he did 
talk in his bed till nearly midnight, when a 
breeze from the southward sprang up, which 
compelled me to take my place at the helm. 
The wind freshened, and the Grace flew before 
it, so that we came to anchor at two o'clock off 
Major Toppleton’s mansion. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
COLONEL WIMPLETON BIDS HIGH. 


URING the run of twenty miles down 
the lake, I had sat alone at the helm 
the greater portion of the time, for my com- 
panions were disposed to sleep. Colonel Wim- 
pleton snored so that I could hear him in 
the standing-room. Skotchley had turned in, 
occupying the port state-room, while Tom 
Walton lay on a locker, where I could call 
him in a moment if his services were needed. 
While I sat there I did a great deal of heavy 
thinking, mostly over the relations of Topple- 
ton and Wimpleton. When that magnificent 
steamer was completed, there would be lively 
times on the lake. 
The offer which Colonel Wimpleton had 
made me of the position of engineer on board 
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the new steamer was very tempting to me, 
and I wished very much that I could honor- 
ably accept it; but it was no use to think 
about it. Whatever might be said of Major 
Tommy, his father had invariably treated me 
very handsomely. He had come to my fa- 
ther’s assistance at a time when he needed 
help, and had actually put over two thousand 
dollars into his pocket. I felt it to be my duty 
to endure a great deal from the son for the 
sake of the father, as, it now appeared, the 
former was the chief man of the two. 

As we approached Middleport, I called Tom 
Walton, and, with as little noise as possible, 
anchored the Grace. It was a moonlight night, 
and since the wind had come up from the 
southward, the weather was warm and pleas- 
ant. The sleepers below had not been dis- 
turbed; but, after Tom and I had made every- 
thing snug on deck, I waked Colonel Wimple- 
ton, and told him where we were. I offered 
to row him across the lake in the little tender 
of the Grace. 

** Thank you, Wolf. I will get up at once,” 
said he. ‘ What time is it?” 

** About half past two, sir.” 

“T have slept well. I had no idea of getting 
home to-night.” 

“We are at anchor off Major Toppleton’s 
house.” 

“Then I think I had better leave as soon as 
possible. I hope the major won’t punish you 
for what you have done for me.” 

“‘T don’t think he will. We get along very 
well together, sir.” 

‘* Better than you did with me, I suppose,” 
replied he, with a grim smile. ‘* But I never 
knew you before, Wolf. It would be different 
if you should come over to Centreport again.” 

“T will have the boat ready in a few mo- 
ments,” I replied, wishing to change the subject. 

I carried the colonel’s clothing to him. It 
had been nicely dried, and in a few moments 
he appeared on deck. I could hardly believe 
he was the Colonel Wimpleton who had been 
so unjust, not to say savage, towards me. He 
was a lamb now, and I was very willing to be- 
lieve that his three hours of peril had done 
him a great deal of good, though I was afraid 
the impression would be removed when he re- 
turned to his usual associations. I helped the 
great man into the boat, and pushed off. 

‘* Have you thought of the offer I made you, 
Wolf?” said the colonel, as I gave way at the 
oars. 

“It is useless for me to think of it, sir. I 
cannot leave Major Toppleton while he wishes 
me to stay with him.” 
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« But I offer you double your present wages.” 

“The major has been very kind to me, and 
was a good friend to our family when we need- 
edafriend. It would not be right for me to 
leave him, and I cannot think of such a thing.” 

The magnate of Centreport seemed to me to 
be more nettled by my refusal than I thought 
the occasion required. But I enjoyed acertain 
triumph in finding him thus teasing me to re- 
turn to his side of the lake — a triumph which 
was none the less grateful because I had won 
it by kindness. The colonel was silent for a 
few moments, hitching about in the boat as 
though the seat was not comfortable. 

“How old are you, Wolf?” he asked, with 
sudden energy. 

Sixteen in July, sir.” 

*“T have one more offer to make you,” he 
added. 

“It won’t do any good, Colonel Wimpleton; 
for, as I have said, I never desert my friends 
while they use me well. If you would fill this 
boat up with gold, it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference with me,” I replied, rather warmly. 

“ Don’t be obstinate, Wolf.” 

“T am very much obliged to you, sir, for 
your kind offer, and I would accept it if I 
could.” 

“You shall be captain of the new steamer, 
and have two dollars a day for your services. 
You will have a nice state-room in the boat, 
and nothing to do but superintend the man- 
agement of her. I find you are very popular, 
not with the boys alone, but with the men and 
women, and it is for my interest to have you 
on the steamer.” 

“T thank you very much, sir; but I cannot 
leave my present place.” 

“Think of it, Wolf; and talk the matter 
over with your father. If you like, he shall be 
the engineer of the steamer.” 

“I thought the boat was to be managed by 
boys.” 

“But I can’t trust every boy in the engine- 
room. If I can’t get you as engineer, I must 
have a man.” 

“I should be very glad to take either of the 
places you offer me, but I cannot, sir. Major 
Toppleton has done the handsome thing for 
me and for my father, and I think you would 
despise me if I turned against him.” 

He continued to press the matter with so 
much earnestness that I came to think I was 
of a great deal more importance in the world 
than I really was. But I was steadfast in my 
allegiance to the friend who had served our 
family when we were in distress. I pulled the 
boat up to the steps in front of the colonel’s 
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house, and assisted him to get out. He in- 
vited me to go in with him, but I declined. * , 

“‘ Now, Wolf, I’m not going to let this affair 
pass off without doing something for you. I 
feel that you have saved my life,” said he, as I 
seated myself at the oars. 

“It is all right as it is, sir.” 

‘No, it isn’t. You will hear from me again 
soon.” 

I gave way at the oars, and he walked to- 
wards his house. I had conquered him, and 
it was certainly very remarkable that I had, at 
this moment, both the mighty men as my 
friends, though my relations with Tommy Top- 
pleton threatened to make a breach with one 
ofthem. I felt that I-had carried out the spirit 
of my mother’s instructions, and I ought not 
to be blamed for thinking very kindly of my- 
self, because I had discharged my Christian 
duty to one who had taught me to be his ene- 
my. In this frame of mind I pulled back to 
the Grace, and leaped upon deck. 

‘*What have you been doing, Wolf?” de- 
manded a stern voice, as a tall form emerged 
from the cabin. 

Whew! It was Major Toppleton! I could 
not imagine what had brought him out of his 
bed at that unseasonable hour; and I was 
speechless with astonishment. 

“What have you been doing, Wolf?” re- 
peated he; and I saw that all hands had been 
called. 

“‘T have just landed Colonel Wimpleton at. 
his house, sir?” I replied, with due deference.. 

‘* And you have been entertaining my great--. 
est enemy in my yacht —have you?” adde& 
the major, in a tone which seemed to threaten, 
the pleasant relations that had thus far sube 
sisted between us. 

‘*I picked him up on the lake, when he was. 
perishing with the cold, and in danger of being. 
drowned.” 

‘*T don’t object to your picking him up when: 
he needed help. One must do that for a dog. 
But why didn’t you put him ashore at the near-- 
est land — in the woods or on the rocks?” 

‘* Because he was so benumbed with. cold. 
that he was nearly helpless.” 

“You gave him a supper at my expense;-: 
you could not have used me any better in my. 
own yacht than you did him.” 

‘I did everything I could for him, sir,” I. re-- 
plied, humbly. 

** You did — did you? Don’t you know that. 
he is a scoundrel? that he is my bitterest ene- 
my?” demanded the major, warmly. 

“I did, sir; but I thought it my duty. to take. 
care of him when he was suffering.” 
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‘‘ Fiddledy-dee! What do you mean by talk- 
ing such bosh as that to me? I believe you 
have a soft place in your head, Wolf. Joe 
Poole says you treated him like a lord. I don’t 
keep a yacht for the accommodation of Wim- 
pleton. If you mean to sell out to the other 
side, do so at once.” 

*T have no such intention;” and I was 
on the point of defending myself by saying 
that the colonel had made me several hand- 
some offers, which I had declined; but I con- 
cluded such a defence would do me no good, 
and only irritate the major. 

“Of course, I should not expect you to let 
even Wimpleton drown; but you have over- 
done the thing; you ought to have put him 
ashore at Southport, or Port Gunga.” 

‘* He wanted to come home, sir.” 

“No matter if he did; I don’t keep a yacht 
for his use.” 

“IT am sorry I have offended you, sir,” I 
added; but I could not regret what I had 
done. 

“Don’t do it again. The less you do for the 
other side, the better you will suit me,” he con- 
tinued, more gently, evidently because his anger 

* had expended itself, rather than because he ac- 
cepted my apology. ‘*‘ How did you get along 
with the boat?” 

‘* First rate, sir.”* 

“Wolf, I have been uneasy all night about 
those boys on the island. I have been afraid 
the Wimpleton scoundrels would tear up the 
railroad track, and I have kept the dummy 
going every hour since dark. I am tired out. 
I am afraid they will have a fight up at the 
Horse Shoe, and somebody will get killed. I’m 
going to bed now; but I want you to run up 
there, and have an eye upon the boys. You 
need not go very near the island, but be sure 
you know what the students are about. The 
Wimpleton boys have camped on the Shooter, 
cand the two sides are not more than forty rods 
apart. If things go wrong there, you will run 
«over to Grass Springs, and send me word by 
Lewis Holgate.” 

Having delivered his instructions, Joe Poole 
landed the major before his house. With the 
assistance of Skotchley and Tom Walton, I 
hoisted the mainsail and got up the anchor. 
When Joe returned, both of my companions 
“pitched into” him for telling the major that 
I had treated his enemy “like a lord.” 

*T only told the truth,” replied Joe. “ But I 
didn’t mean to do Wolf any harm.” 

** Didn’t you know any better?” added Tom. 

“T thought I was doing a good thing for 
Wolf, when I said that he had treated the 





colonel so well, after he had used him so 
shabbily.” 

“‘ Humph, you are a Sunday school scholar!” 
sneered Tom. 

“So am I, Tom,” I interposed. ‘I don’t 
blame Joe for telling only the truth, and I 
should have told the major myself if He had 
not.” 

This remark quieted the sneerer, and I think 
that Sunday school doctrine had the better of 
the argument. Tom run up the jib, and, pass- 
ing through the Narrows, I headed the Grace 
for the Horse Shoe. Tom had slept three or 
four hours, while I had not yet closed my eyes. 
I gave him the helm, and directing him to call 
me when we came up with the islands, I 
stretched myself on the cushioned locker, and 
dropped asleep. 

The day was dawning when the helmsman 
called me. I had not slept more than an hour 
and a half; but my interest in the mission upon 
which I had been sent thoroughly roused me. 
I took the helm, and going to the eastward of 
the South Shoe, I headed the Grace through 
the narrow channel between the Horse Shoe 
and the Shooter, which would enable me to 
obtain a fair view of both camps. Major Top- 
pleton’s fears were not groundless, for I found 
that the Wimpletonians had not devoted the 
night to sleep, as the Toppletonians evidently 
had, for the former had just effected a landing 
on the northern part of the Horse Shoe. As 
the Grace passed out of the channel, I saw the 
bateaux, loaded with tents and baggage, land- 
ing their freight. é ? 

A battle impended. 

(70 BB CONTINUED.] 


THE BRAVE LITTLE BUGLER. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


T was in the autumn of 1862. The rebel 

chieftain Lee had repulsed our badly ma- 
neeuvred armies in front of Richmond, forced 
them to take shelter under the guns of our 
gunboats on the James River, and was now 
marshalling his hosts for a rapid movement 
upon Washington, before our armies could be 
collected for its defence. The advance was 
given to the impetuous Jackson, who hastily 
collected his forces on the Rapidan, and cross- 
ing that river with rapidity, sprang, with the 
ferocity of a tiger, upon the gallant little army 
under General Banks, who were guarding the 
fords. It was a short struggle; for sixteen 
thousand of the bravest of the rebel army 
were hurled, in dense masses, upon the deter- 
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mined little band of patriots, only seven thou- 
sand strong. But the heroic resistance, and the 
fearful losses of men in the rebel ranks, caused 
Jackson to pause; and the rapid concentration 
of the Federal armies, under McDowell ‘and 
Siegel, for the support of Banks, compelled the 
rebels to retreat hastily across the Rapidan. 

After waiting until Lee had arrived with his 
hosts, Jackson again started on a rapid march. 
Making a wide detour to the right of the Fed- 
eral army, now drawn up in line of battle on 
the broad plains around Culpepper, he passed 
along under cover of the shadows of the Blue 
Ridge mountains, until he had arrived north 
of Warrenton, when he burst through the Gap 
in the mountains, and made a bold, desperate 
push for the capture of Washington. 

At this time we were attached to the army 
of Virginia, which was under the command of 
General Siegel, and had then fallen back to the 
banks of the Rappahannock River, whither we 
had been followed by the dense columns of 
Lee’s army. We were holding him at bay, 
and preventing him from crossing the fords 
and the bridges, when we heard the deep and 
rapid booming of cannon directly in our rear, 
and on the road to the capital. The sounds 
of the cannon were those of Jackson on his 
way to Washington, while scattering like chaff 
the few Federal troops he met on the road. 


We were now in a position of extreme dan- 
ger — the terrible Jackson in our rear, and the 
stern Lee in front, with his fierce columns, who 
were excited and furious at hearing the distant 


guns of their comrades. But our brave boys 
repulsed every attempt of the rebels to cross 
the river and hasten to the aid of Jackson, who 
likewise was in danger if Lee did not succeed 
in getting his army over the river, and break- 
ing through our lines. 

When night came we destroyed the bridges, 
posted riflemen along the fords, left our camp 
fires burning, and hurried along towards Wash- 
ington. 

It was not long before we came to the out- 
posts of Jackson’s men, who were drawn up to 
dispute the passage through Gainesville. It 
was evident that a desperate fight was before 
us, and that we must break through the rebel 
lines before Lee could cross the river and hurl 
his columns on our rear, or be taken prisoners. 

Our men lay with their rifles in hand, and 
our gunners stood with their fuses ready light- 
ed for the onset which we were to make or re- 
ceive at daylight. 

But, fortunately, at early dawn, Jackson’s 
men withdrew from their position, and re- 
treated into the woods, leaving the road free 
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for us to march to Manassas and join the rest 
of the army. 3 

We were now ordered to cross the plains of 
Bull Run and attack Jackson, and occupy his 
attention until the rest of the columns could 
come up and crush the rebels by overwhelming 
numbers. Night overtook us as we halted in 
line of battle on the old field of the first battle 
of the Republic. All sounds of conflict had 
ceased, but we could hear the distant sounds 
of men engaged in intrenching themselves, 
and preparing for a desperate struggle. Our 
men slept upon their arms, and lay down in 
regular order of battle, in case of a midnight 
attack. 

At early dawn our skirmishers were pushed 
forward, and found the rebcls intrenched in 
an old railway cut, which stretched across the 
plain, with one wing of their army resting on 
the Bull Run stream, and the other protected 
by the dense forests to the east of Gainesville. 
“It is a splendid position,” said a *¥French en- 
gineer who had fought at Magenta in Italy, 
and with Garibaldi in Sicily, “and it cannot 
be taken by any movement in front, except at 
an appalling sacrifice of human life.” Alas! 
the subsequent events proved the prediction 
too true. 

Jackson had not yet fairly got his men into 
position, and we could see his solid masses of 
graybacks marching here and there, and taking 
their places for the coming struggle. One of 
the sterling qualities of this commander was 
his faculty of concealing and protecting his 
troops from useless exposure; and in this he 
set an admirable example to our own officers, 
who were very slow to comprehend this essen- 
tial principle in successful warfare. 

By the time our skirmishers had fairly ad- 
vanced their lines, Jackson’s men had disap- 
peared. Nothing could be seen but the glit- 
tering muzzle of a cannon here and there 
peering over the ridge of the distant hill, and 
a few splendidly mounted horsemen galloping 
to and fro along its crest. Nevertheless, be- 
yond those ridges, in the little valleys, and 
among the dense groves of oak, nearly thirty 
thousand of the élite of the rebel army lay 
concealed, and ready to leap upon the ad- 
vancing and unsuspecting foe with the fury 
of the whirlwind. 

Siegel pushed forward his men with the great- 
est caution, for his own forces were far inferior 
in numbers, and the different corps of the army 
of the Potomac had not arrived within sup- 
porting distance. The sleepy McDowell had 
lost his way, and instead of joining his columns 
with those of Siegel at this important mo- 
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ment, he was miles away. Nevertheless Siegel 
effected a lodgment in the woods close to the 
railway cut on Jackson’s left, and held his 
position, when the darkness of night put an 
end to the bloody conflict. 

The next morning disclosed the arrival of a 
part of the glorious army of the Potomac, and 
the assaulting columns were again formed for 
a decisive attack. Hooker’s men were sent 
into the woods to relieve Siegel; but Jackson 
massed his men, who attacked Hooker with 
the fury of demons, and drove him out into 
the open fields. Keeping a movable column of 
his trustiest troops marching to and fro in the 
rear of his line of defence, he repulsed every 
attack, though made by superior forces. So, 
when night came again, we were no nearer 
capturing Jackson’s army than we were the 
day before. 

Time was now precious. If Jackson was to 
be crushed, it must be done quickly, for Long- 
street was breaking through the Gap, and Lee 
was hurrying his columns over the Rappahan- 
nock to the rescue of his bravest lieutenant, 
whose danger was now very great, as he would 
be on the morrow attacked by fifty thousand 
men. 

Morning came. Not a gun was fired; hardly 
a sound disturbed the serenity of that beautiful 
August day. Had the hostile armies fled? No, 
they were all there, face to face, but resting on 
their guns. We were waiting for the fifth corps 
to arrive, to lead in the attack, and they were 
miles in the rear, slowly coming up. Marked 
jealousy retarded the progress of those brave 
and tried soldiers; and in fact the whole battle 
and the entire campaign were characterized by 
the meanest bickerings and jealousies, and the 
grossest incompetence; and no participant in 
that campaign, from the Rapidan to the Poto- 
mac, will deny that many hundred noble lives 
were thrown away in useless slaughter. When 
its history is correctly written, the exclama- 
tion of the gallant Brodhead will be found 
to be too true — “I die the victim of incompe- 
tency.” 

At length the fifth corps arrived, and was 
ordered to the assault; but it was too late, for 
Longstreet had broken through the mountains, 
and some of his regiments had reénforced Jack- 
son’s men, whose defying cheers now made the 
earth tremble like the roar of their cannon. 

As the gallant fifth formed into line of bat- 
tle, l rode down along some of the regiments 
I had been connected with on the Peninsula in 
the spring, and grasped the honest hand of 
many a brave soldier whom I never saw on 
earth again. 
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On they marched up the slopes with the 
steadiness of veterans, while the Connecticut 
heavy artillery sent their great shells hissing 
and shrieking over their heads into the midst 
of the foe, who were lying down behind the 
ridges, and in the railway cut and dense woods, 
like tigers thirsting for their prey. But nota 
gun replied from the rebel lines until our sol- 
diers had approached within short range; then 
came the hissing shot and shell, and the silent 
bullet. Our brave boys staggered and halted 
under that pitiless storm of deadly hail. Just 
then a little boy sprang to the front of a regi- 
ment, which had halted half way up the steep- 
est hill, and, lifting his bugle to his lips, sounded 
a charge so loudly and cheerfully that the regi- 
ment rallied, and again moved up the steep 
ascent, with the little child leading the way, 
and sounding his bugle, whose inspiring notes 
could be heard at intervals among the harsh 
sounds of the cannon, clear and thrilling, like 
the echoes of the Alpine horn when reverber- 
ating among the distant cliffs of the mountains 
of Switzerland. 

I looked on in amazement, unmindful of the 
passing shot which were striking down Kear- 
ney’s men around me, for my eyes were riveted 
on that regiment led by the little boy. 

They had reached the summit, apd were 


pressing forward to the railway cut, which was 
filled with Jackson’s men, when a terrific sheet 
of flame burst forth from that living crater, 
and concealed batteries in the woods in the 
rear swept the hill with their deadly storm of 


shot. The ranks of men went down before 
that infernal blast as the blades of grass fall: 
when struck with the autumnal hail. Clouds 
of smoke enveloped the scene, out of which 
glanced ever and anon, like serpents’ tongues, 
the living flashes of fire. My eyes grew misty 
and my heart faint, for the thought of injury 
to that little child gave me a terrible and sick- 
ening sensation. 

‘* Major, you are wanted below,” said an aid, 
galloping up to me. ‘“ Look there,” said he, 
stretching out his arm to the west, and point- 
ing to dense columns of rebels, under Lee and 
Longstreet, moving in a majestic manner to 
overwhelm our left. 

We will say no more of our misfortunes on 
this unhappy day, which was characterized by 
incompetence and useless slaughter; but only 
state, that the next morning found the remain- 
der of the army at Centreville, awaiting Lee’s 
attack. But the crafty chieftain passed on, and 
rapidly marched to the north. 

Obtaining permission to revisit the battle- 
field in search of missing comrades, I mounted 
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my faithful steed, and crossed Bull Run by the 
secret ford above the Stone Bridge. .On climb- 
ing the bank, I found myself in’ the woods, 
where the left of Jackson’s. army: had in- 
trenched itself. 

What a terrible scene presented itself here, 
where the two hostile armies’ had fought! The 
earth was furrowed’ by the cannon shot, like 
the farmer's field when turned with the plough. 
The forest flowers had been trampled down 
and broken by the feet of the contending hosts, 
and the trees were pierced, cut down, or shiv- 
ered into withes by the fearful storm of iron 
sleet that had swept over the surface of the 
earth like a destroying element. 

I passed on to the deep cut in the little hill, 
where the most terrible conflict had taken 
place. I tied my horse to a tree near by, and 
climbed up the embankment until I stood upon 
the’ crest of the hill. Ah, what a mournful 
scene was before. me! All over that little hill 
the graves were as thick:as the leaves. upon the 
earth in autumn. But what is this handful of 
earth; close to the edge of the:ditch where the 
rebel tigers lay hidden? Yes, it was the grave 
of the little bugler boy; and from the fresh 
mound of earth, which was scarcely. larger 
than your two hands, ‘peered: a little foot, 
still covered by its tiny shoe, in‘ mockery of its 
half Christian burial. Beside the clump of 
sods, a stick had been: thrust down into the 
earth, and from. its ‘top some kind-hearted 
rebel had suspended ‘the battered. bugle, which 
had been pierced by a dozen bullets. My limbs 
became weary, my heart faint. An indescri- 
‘bable feeling of anguish’ arose in my throat. 
Istaggered to a rock -near by, sat down, and 
buried. my face in-my-hands. 

It-was a lovely day in September, and nota 

‘\sourld disturbed the stillness of the air, save 
the.akxious throbbing of my own heart, the 
stamping of my impatient steed in the grove, | 
the chirpof the merry cricket in the dell be-- 
low, or the melaticholy song of the cicada in 
the tall pine above, as he sang the requiem: 
of the last days. of autumn... Alas, iI‘ said. to 
myself, as I gazed upon that handful of dust, 
what crimes'are committed-in the sacred name 
of liberty! aad. I thought in mockery of ‘the: 
majesty of battle; and. of ‘the grandeur of mili-” 
tary glory, Whata satire upon human great- 
ness was’ presented by this little clumpof earth’ 
covering the tiny.form which was -once’ ani- 
mated by the highest courage, and perhaps by 
the noblest resolves! \How bitterly I cursed 
the brutal‘ambition and avarice which deso- 
late the earth, and: destroy mankind in the 
flower of its youth and manhood! 
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A year afterwards I was passing again over 
the fatal battle-field, and sought the grave of 
the young hero; but it was blended with the 
surrounding soil. The fierce blasts of winter 
had swept away the earth, and left the bones 
of the child bleaching in the sun: these I care- 
fully gathered together, covered anew with 
earth, and planted violets which .I found in 
the vale below. They alone mark the spot 
where the brave little bugler of the fifth corps 
led the advance, and sacrificed his life for his 
country.. 


OUR PIOTURE GALLERY. — XI. 


Ov full-page engraving for this month, ° 
drawn by. Mr. Champney, is a very effec- 
tive illustration of ‘‘ The Beggar Maid,” one of 
Tennyson’s short poems. ‘The artist has hap- - 
pily seized the romantic incident of the poem, 
and: produced a picture which is fully in the: 
spirit of the piece. But the best description - 
we can give of the engraving is the “mm 
itself. 
THE BEGGAR MAID. 


Her arms across her breast she laid; . _ 
She was more fair than words can say; 
Barefooted came the beggar maid 
Before the King Copethua. : 
In robe and crown the king stepped down _ 
To meet and greet her on her way. 
‘Tt is no wonder,” said the lords; 
‘* She is more beautiful than day.” 


As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen: 
‘One praised her ankles, one her-eyes, 
One her dark hair and lovesome mien; 
So sweet her face, such angel grace 
In all that land had never been: 
Copethua sware a royal oath: : 
“This beggar maid shall be my queen.” * ’ 


—__——__—_ 


— Humsoxpr saw in the forests of* the 


Orinoco shirt ‘tree’ fifty feet high. ‘ The In- 
dians cut off logs’ of this tree two feet in-diam: ’ 


eter and as long as may be desired. From” i 


these they peel the bark, without cutting it’ 
lengthwise. This bark affords them a gar+* 
ment which resembles a sack of a very coarse 
texture, and without a seam. The i upper open- 
ing serves for the head, and ,two holes are cut. 
in the sides to admit the arms. or 


—_— Pasietanee as fresh as when first ex- 
ecuted have been taken from the buried cities: 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
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THE SSPOY MUTINY; 


OR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY CLEVELAND. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
Ii. 


HORTLY afte’ the arrival of the sixty- 
ninth in Allaliabad, a party of natives 
came into the city, bringing detailed accounts 
of the rising at feeroot, and of the further 
progress of the mutinous Sepoys. After the 
tragedy of the oth, they had marched di- 
rectly for Deihi; and there the bloody drama 
had been re@nacted, with only added horrors. 
Forty worm a, and forty-four helpless children, 
besides the male residents, were ruthlessly 
butchered by these worse than demons. The 
muttineers had entered Delhi in the most inso- 
lent triumph; and, having been joined by all 
the Mohammedans in the city, two days after 
the Meeroot tragedy lad proclaimed the resto- 
ration of the Empire under the King of Delhi. 
The natives who brought this intelligence 
seemed inclined to be very loquacious; and, in 
answer to some questions of Major Islington, 
one of them stated that, on the morning of the 
11th, the startling tidings reached Delhi of 
the mutiny at Meeroot, with rumors that the 
murderous wretches were marching rapidly to 
the city of Delhi. On hearing this report, he 
hastened out in the direction of the Cashmere 
Gate, which the mutineers were said to be ap- 
proaching, and through which the loyal forces 
presently marched to meet them. They con- 
sisted of three regiments of infantry, and a 
battery of artillery, which were all native, for, 
unfortunately, there was not a single company 
of English troops in Delhi. He could hear 
the European officers haranguing the Sepoys, 
and entreating them now to prove their fidelity 
to the government which had done so much 
for them. The native soldiers cheered in re- 
sponse, and promised to do their duty.. The 
fifty-fourth native regiment, especially, made 
loud declarations of their loyalty, and demand- 
ed to be led against the rebels, while, with sav- 
age oaths, they swore to exterminate every one 
of them! Their officers only too foolishly be- 
lieved them. 

A motley and excited throng of human 
beings was now seen advancing towards the 
city walls. In front galloped two hundred and 
fifty troopers, belonging to the third native 
cavalry, gesticulating furiously, and dressed in 
full uniform. At some distance behind them 
came a dense mass of infantry, with their bay- 
onets flashing in the sunlight, and almost on a 
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run, in their haste to reach the ancient Moham- 
medan city. The fifty-fourth gallantly took 
their stand, apparently unintimidated by the 
approaching foe. The troopers came nearer 
and nearer, and when almost on the bayonets 
of the fifty-fourth, the latter were ordered to 
fire. The officers waited with breathless anx- 
iety to see whether they would obey, for in 
them was their only hope; and at this instant 
the fate of the Indian Empire seemed to wait 
upon their action. Would they fire, and, with 
their usual unerring aim, empty those hostile 
saddles? Yes, they fired; but the hearts of 
the officers sank within them, for that dis- 
charge of musketry was into the air—not a 
rebel fell. Ah, that base and treacherous 
fifty-fourth! The troopers from Meeroot were 
now in their midst, and, joining them, they 
shook hands, abandoning their officers to their 
bloody fate. The troopers cut them down re- 
morselessly, the Sepoys standing by, and look- 
ing on in apparent exultation.. Next, the 
mutineers and native regiments proceeded to 
plunder the city, and hunt down the Europeans, 
who were hiding in various places of conceal- 
ment. As many of them as could be found 
were put to the most agonizing deaths their 
ingenuity could invent. 

Some of the white residents ‘had taken 
refuge in an’ abandoned outhouse, hoping 


they would there be safe from the terrible 


carnage without. There were about half a 
dozen women, four or five little children, be- 
sides several wounded officers and civilians. 
A piece of old matting, well wetted, was hung 
up at the entrance to the hut, and it was 
hoped the Sepoys would never think of look- 
ing here for refugees. A native who still re- 
mained faithful agreed to sit at the outside of 
the entrance, and keep off any Sepays who 
might chance there by a well-fabricated story 
that his aged mother was inside, sick unto 
death, and begging them not to intrude, but to 
let her die in peace. “They had remained 
there, closely huddled together, all one sultry 
day, and night had come. So many hours 
had passed without their being found, that 
their hearts began to beat high with hopes of 
escape, when suddenly a loud and horrible 
yell was heard at the entrance —a yell that 
the terror-stricken fugitives within knew pro- 
ceeded only from a ‘* Sowar,” as these troopers 
were called. They had no light within except 
a night-wick floating in some oil; but, by the 
dim light which this afforded, they saw a Sow- 
ar tearing down the matting from the entrance. 
An officer, who was the least disabled of the 
party, sprang forward and knocked down the 
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intruder. The blow evidently killed him, for 
he lay motionless; bit other troopers quickly 
followed, who, infuriated by the death of their 
comrade, sprang upon the brave officer, killing 
him instantly. Not one of this party escaped 
a cruel death. 

One of the most startling events of that 
memorable day was the blowing up of the 
magazine by a young lieutenant of artillery, 
who seemed to think of that which the com- 
mandant had entirely forgotten — the destruc- 
tion of the arsenal. He saw the imperative 
necessity for this act, and laying a train to the 
magazine, he went into a subterranean pas- 
sage, and waited. There was a reason for 
this waiting, and it soon revealed ‘tself. Pres- 
ently sounds reached him telling that the Se- 
poys had entered and filled the building. The 
moment had come; he applied the match — 
the earth shook, and the next instant nearly 
three thousand of the traitorous wretches were 
blown high into the air. Though terribly 
scorched and bruised, the brave lieutenant 
himself escaped death. He subsequently filled 
a brave soldier’s grave. 

A number of the English took refuge in the 
Zilegstaff Tower, which was located on a high 
hill, between the city and the cantonments. 
The fugitives were crowded together in a small 
space — officers, women, children, nurses, and 
servants, all closely huddled in this scanty 
shelter; while their horses and means of con- 
veyance were near by, outside. The heat was 
almost beyond endurance, and the English 
seemed to suffer very much from its effects. 
Most of the children were crying and scream- 
ing — influenced by hunger, thirst, and fright. 
The women sat sadly awaiting the result of 
the unexpected outbreak; and, while many of 
them seemed completely stupefied with terror, 
others, self-possessed and cheerful, were sooth- 
ing their sorrowful companions in misfortunes, 
er carrying up ammunition to the top of the 
tower, &c. In one place officers were ha- 
ranguing the still loyal Sepoys, begging them 
to be faithful to the end,‘and not join the 
standard of revolt; while in another, anxious 
groups were collected around some chief offi- 
cer, discussing the probabilities of escape. 

The soldiers now clamored to be led on 
against the barbarous foe without delay. At 
this juncture, General Havelock arrived at 
Allahabad, having been ordered thither from 
Calcutta. . The sixty-ninth, with other regi- 
ments, was placed under his command, and 
soon proceeded towards the scene of action. 
Henceforth there would be stern and deter- 
mined work for Harry’s regiment. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE HORSE AND THE ASS. 


BY F. W. S. - 


A FARMER yoked a horse and an ass to- 

gether in the same team to plough up a 
tough and stony piece of ground. The horse 
took it in high dudgeon, looked sulky, and 
presently began to hold back, and at last stood 
still in the furrow. 

“* What’s the matter now?” said the farmer. 
‘Don’t I feed you with good oats? Are you 
going to strike, like the rest of them, for higher 
wages? I'll do a little striking myself. Get 
along up.” 

Thereupon he struck him a severe whack, at 
which the ass laughed, and started off with 
alacrity, as if he had been struck himself. 
The horse,. who was a raw-boned, ungainly 
creature, with a hanging under-lip, for he was 
always down in the mouth, vented his spleen 
on the ass. 

‘It’s bad enough,” said he, ‘‘to have to do 
the work of an ox, but too bad to be hitched 
with an ass.” 

** Then I'll walk faster,” said the ass, ‘and 
leave you behind, if you prefer.” 

On which he sprang forward, and the horse 
received more blows to make him keep up. 
He was further mortified at hearing the farm- 
er say, ‘‘The ass is worth a dozen of such 
nags.” 

‘* Hold on, you long-eared simpleton!” said 
the horse; ‘‘ you’re fagging me out.” 

“OQ, I thought you did not like your com- 
pany; but perhaps you’d rather be a shining 
coach-horse, with silver-mounted harness. 
You’d look splendidly with those bones of. 
yours before a carriage. You’d have the 
crows after you. You’re more dead now than 
alive, old Bony. Ears, indeed! I'll give you 
something else to pull at.” 

“Hallo! git along up! gee up! what you 
beout? What you talking abeout?” cried the 
farmer, coming to the horse’s head and jerk- 
ing it violently till his mouth bled. 

‘“‘ He is ashamed to work with me,” said the 
ass, demurely, “and finds fault with my 
ears.” 

“Does he?” said the farmer; “he 
have something to be proud of.” 

He therefore released the ass from the traces, 
and sent him for a holiday to the clover, mak- 
ing the horse plough the stony ground alone. 


shall 


—— An editor advertises to publish origing1 
poetry, ‘‘on the same terms as advertisements.” 
Severe, but just. 
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DrgEcTIONs. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
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strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 


WASHINGTON. 


BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 





[* matters very little what immedi- 
ate spot may be the *BIRTHPLACE 
of such a man as WASHINGTON. No 
‘PEOPLE can claim, no ‘COUNTRY can 
appropriate him; the boon of Prov- 
idence to the human race, his **FAME 
* is °ETERNITY, and his RESIDENCE * 
CREATION. Though it was the defeat 
of our 'tarms, and the disgrace of 
our 'poticy, I almost *BLEss the con- 
vulsion in which he had his ORIGIN. 
If the heavens **trHUNDERED and the 
earth *ROCKED, yet, when the storm 
passed, how **purE was the climate 
that it cleared! how *sBrIGHT in the 
brow of the firmament was the PLAN- 
ET which it revealed to us! 

In the production of 'WAsHINGTON, 
it does really appear as if NATURE 
was endeavoring to IMPROVE upon 
herself, and that all the virtues of the 
°ANCIENT world were but so many 
STUDIES preparatory to the PATRIOT 
of the New. Individual instances no 
doubt there were — splendid exem- 
plifications of some single qualifica- 
tion — '*CasarR * was IMERCIFUL, 
1t Scipio * was 'CONTINENT, ' HAn- 
NIBAL * was 'PATIENT; but it was 
reserved for ** WASHINGTON to blend 
them *taLtt in “ong, and, like the 
lovely chef-d’auvre of the Grecian 
artist, to exhibit, in *tonE Glow of 
associated *t*BEauTY, the “PRIDE of 
EVERY * MODEL and the *PERFECTIO: 
of EVERY * MASTER. 

As a **tGENERAL, he marshalled the 
**PEASANT into a *VETERAN, and sup- 
plied by DISCIPLINE the absence of 
EXPERIENCE; as a **STATESMAN, he 
enlarged the policy of the **cABINET 
into the most comprehensive ‘sysTEM 
of general advantage; and such was 


MpHILOsOPHY of his counsels, that 





MAN he almost added the character of the 
*saGE! A “CONQUEROR, he was untainted 
with the crime of 'BLooD; a **REVOLUTIONIST, 
he was free from any stain of ‘TREASON; for 
3taGGRESSION * ‘COMMENCED the contest, and 
his country called him to the command. 
8+ LIBERTY unsheathed his sword, **NECESSITY 
stained, ‘vicTory returned it. 

If he had paused here, history might have 
doubted what *sTATION to assign him; wheth- 
er at the head of her '*crT1zeENs or her '*sotr- 
DIERS, her 'tHEROES or her 'PATRIOTS. But 
the *LAsT GLORIOUS act *tcrowns his career, 
and *BANISHES all hesitation. ®WuHo, like 
WASHINGTON, after having emancipated a 
*HEMISPHERE, “tRESIGNED its CROWN, and pre- 
ferred the RETIREMENT of domestic life to the 
ADORATION of a land he might be almost said 
to have *cREATED! 


“‘ How shall we *RANK thee upon glory’s page, 
Thou more than SOLDIER and just LEss than 
SAGE}; , . 
All thou hast been reflects LEss fame on thee, 
Far less, than all thou hast *FORBORNE to 
be ! ”» 


*Sucu, sir, is the testimony of one not to be 
accused of *PARTIALITY in his estimate of 
America. **Happy, *proup * AMERICA! the 
lightnings of HEAVEN yielded to your PHI- 
LosopHy! The temptations of *tEARTH could 
not *tsEDUCE your *PATRIOTISM! 





DOOILITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 


T present it is not supposed that the in- 
telligence of the elephant is superior to 
that of the dog. But many instances of his 
knowledge and docility are mentioned by an- 
cient authors, which, if correctly stated, go far 
to prove the modern opinion unfounded. One 
old author claims that elephants have notions 
of honesty, prudence, and equity; that they 
have a religious respect for the stars, the sun, 
and the moon; and that, when they are about 
to cross the sea, they cannot be prevailed upon 
to go on board the ship until their keeper has 
promised upon oath that they shall return 
home again. The same author claims it as a 
well-known fact, that one of these animals, 
slower than usual in learning what was taught 
him, and having been frequently chastised 
with blows, was found conning over his lesson 
in the night-time. JS 


—— Mopestry is a rare virtue nowadays. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Season of 1869. 


LTHOUGH it is rather early yet to think 

about the coming base ball season, yet in 
New York they are hardly of this opinion, as 
they have already set about getting together 
their nines for the season. The Atlantic nine, 
according to Dame Rumor’s account, is to be 
Frank Norton, catcher; Pratt, pitcher; with 
Start, Crane, and Ferguson on the bases; 
Pearce, short-stop; and Chapman, Mills, and 
McDonald in the field. Smith retires from 
base ball this year. The Mutual nine, accord- 
ing to the same authority, is to include Rad- 
cliffe, Wolters, Mills of Newark, Flanly, 


Swandell, George Wright, Cuthbert, Eggler, 
and Martin. 
same as it was at the close of last year. 


The Harvard Club will be the 
The 
Lowells will have two new players, and will 
put into the field the best nine they ever had. 

The Harvard and Lowell Clubs will both 
make trips to New York the coming season, 
and will try their strength against the strong- 
est of the professional clubs. 

At the meeting of the National Association 
in December last, professional clubs were rec- 
ognized as a distinct class, and they are at lib- 
erty to openly hire players to play for them, 
and to play for gate-money, both of which was 
an infringement against the rules last year. 

The regular professional clubs of New York 
and vicinity, for 1869, will be the Mutual, At- 
lantic, Union, Irvington, and Eckford Clubs. 
All others will organize on an amateur basis. 
The other prominent professional clubs of the 
country will include the Haymakers, of Troy; 
the Excelsior, of Chicago; the Cincinnati and 
Buckeye Clubs, of Cincinnati; the Athletic, 
Keystone, and Olympic Clubs, of Philadel- 
phia; the Olympic, of Washington, and the 
Maryland, of Baltimore. 

That class of players that, by their action 
last year, in changing around from one club 
to another, gained the unenviable reputation 
of “revolvers,” will be left in the background 
the coming season. Clubs have become dis- 
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gusted with their conduct, as they could not 
be relied on in an emergency, as they thought 
nothing of leaving a club in the lurch at an. 
important period of the season, when they 
could benefit themselves pecuniarily by the 
change. 

The Atlantic Club have changed their base, 
and will, the coming season, play on their old 
* battle-field,” the Capitoline Grounds. The 
Mutuals will also play most of their games 
here. The Eckfords will play on the Union 
Grounds. 

The Cincinnati papers state that the Cin- 
cinnati Club are to have Westfield, Radcliffe, 
and George Wright in their nine. 

The Eureka Club, of Newark, N. J., are pre- 
paring to organize a strong amateur nine for 
1869, and they will play on a new ground. 

Boston Common will not be available to 
base ball clubs for practice next season. 


Club Averages. 


The National Club of Washington, for a club 
of first class standing, played a very few games 
last season. Ten games is the sum total of 
their season’s work, in which they were victo- 
rious in seven. In these ten games they scored 
a total of three hundred and ten runs to one 
hundred and eighty-two for their opponents, 
averaging thirty-one runs to a game to their 
opponents’ eighteen and two over. 

Next season the Nationals will undoubtedly 
play as many games as any club in the coun- 
try; they have also in view the most extensive 
tour ever known or taken by any club; the 
club completed about the first of December 
last their elegant skating and base ball park, 
which is one of the best grounds in the coun- 
try. Colonel Frank Jones is the leader and 
president of the club, and to his unceasing 
efforts may be attributed the écla¢ which has 
attended the Nationals. 

The Bay State Club, of Lynn, played eight 
matches during 1868, winning five and losing 
three. In these games they scored a total of 
two hundred and sixty-four runs to one hur- 
dred and seventy-five for their opponents, 
being an average of thirty-three runs to a 
game to twenty-one and seven over for their 
opponents. 


Base BALt on Ice. — A base ball match on 
ice was played on the pond corner of Ninth 
Street and Ninth Avenue, a week or two since, 
between the Elite and Eureka Social Clubs, of 
South Brooklyn, N. Y., which resulted in a 
well-earned victory for the Elites by a score of 
twenty-two to eighteen. 
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ANSWERS. 

128. (Ewer) (two) (eye) m (patient) (two) 
(bear) (crosses) — You are too impatient to 
bear crosses. 129. Catamount. ° 130. Polar 
bear. 131. Antelope. 132. Rhinoceros. 133. 
Hippopotamus. 134. Honest. 135. Black- 
stone. 136. Birdsborough. 137. I came, I 
saw, I conquered. 138. Amsterdam. 139. 
Neuse. 140. Portland. 141. Tiber. 142. 
Bangor. 143. Iser. 144. Reading. 145. Del- 
aware. 146. Philadelphia. 147. Maine. 148. 
Cashier. 149. (On C e well) (D on e) is 
(twice D on e€) — Once well done is twice 
done. 150. Stillwater. 151. Galena. 152. 
Bass. 153. Morocco. 154. Indiana. 155. Am- 


REBUs. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF SONGS. 
157. Many mourn best T julep. 158. Read 
the blue wind. 159. Ann P. D. sang rebel 
rats. Licorice JOHN. 


Dovste Acrostic, 
in which the initials and finals form the title 
to a great dramatic play : — 
160. 1. A dandy. 2. A night bird. 3. A 
human bone. 4. Asong. Hanpy Anpy. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TRANSPOSITIONS. 


161. Tea sword. 162. O, cat had. 163. 
Rice am a thorn. TEMPEstT. 


164. 


SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 

165. It is composed of nine letters. Theo, 
4, 5, 8, 1 is an adverb. The 4, 3, 2, 6 is one 
of the characters in ‘‘ The Starry Flag.” The 
whole is a disease. F. C. H. 


166. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


Sie 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


167. My first is in bread, but not in cake; 
My second is in fish, but not in meat; 

My third is in mutton, but not in steak; 
My fourth is in turnip, but not in beet; 

My fifth is in morsel, but not in crumb; 

My sixth is in pear, but not in plum. 

And to my whole, when you call, I come. 

SyBIL. 


168. SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


PROVERBIAL TRANSPOSITION. 





169. Queer hop not; fit every tin car. Rita. 
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ANNAH, JR., sends a capital club, and, 

if money had not been tight, would have 
sent more. Sorry the rebuses have all been 
published. — Philadelphia, can procure the 
numbers of A. Winch, Duffield Ashmead, or 
W. B. Zieber, booksellers. — Harry St. Clair 
has turned editor. He sends us a copy of 
The Standard, containing the first chapter of 
a continued story by the editor, called ‘ Life 
on the Lake, or Bob Hall’s Story,” in which 
our old friend Ernest Thornton figures con- 
spicuously. 

Sancho Panza deserves to be the future 
president of the United States, if allegiance 
to the Magazine and smartness generally are 
essential virtues. His zeal has helped to in- 
crease our subscription list greatly. He says 


that Horace Greeley and his gold spectacles 
passed through Poultney on his way to Mon- 


treal on the day he wrote. (Did he wear a 
‘white hat?) He served his apprenticeship in 
East Poultney, two miles from Sancho’s resi- 
dence. — F. B. S., we have an honored cor- 
respondent by the name of Alert, already. 
Please choose some other short name. 

B. Oats tries to be funny, as follows: ‘‘ Sup- 
posing you are hungry towards night, what 
position would you occupy? Sup-position.” 
Almost as bad as King Queer. Ages range 
from ten to twenty. B. Oats, Box 61 West 
Medfield, Mass., could entertain a few more 
correspondents. — Harry West’s address is 139 
East Nineteenth Street, New York. The rebus 
has been published. — Captain Jinks’s address 
is in No. 107. We seem to have two Jinkses 
on our list. — Long-legged Jim, we couldn’t 
see the joke in that conundrum. 

Pittsburg, the ways of the engraver are 
slow. We have excellent manuscripts in our 
accepted drawer, waiting these two years fora 
chance to get into print. They will see the 
light some time. So will your rebuses. — 
Redstart, the Harpers publish a very good 
work in two volumes called Natural History 
of Insects, price $1.50; then there is Jaegers’s 
Insects, about the same price. But perhaps 
the best work extant is the Naturalists’ Li- 





Itt 


brary, in forty volumes, with colored plates, 
which contains eight or ten volumes on en- 
tomology. Price about $60. Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard can furnish all the above. Perhaps 
Professor Agassiz, of Cambridge, or the Sec- 
retary of the Society of Natural History, Bos- 
ton, would be pleased to clear up your per- 
plexities on the subject. So much research as 
your letter exhibits would certainly be inter- 
esting to them. 

Jack Spratt commends himself to our lasting 
gratitude by a list of ten subscribers. He says 
it is hard work; he had rather saw wood any 
day. But what a pleasant reflection it must 
be all the year to know the good he has done 
both them and us! Well done, good and faith- 
ful Jack. — Jokes, the charades are first rate, 
but, unfortunately, we have seen one before, 
and so reject the other on suspicion. 

Skiff, thanks for the item. We will make 
use of some of the “generals.” The conun- 
drums are not the highest style of art, but 
here they are: ‘Why is the story called 
‘ Lightning Express’ like a feather floating on 
the sea? Because it is a sequel (sea quill). 
Why is the letter e not desirable! Because it 
is the end of love.” — V. Wemstem, the price 
of the numbers for nine months will be $1.87. 
Covers for the year are fifty cents. 

Thurston Greenwood, of East Templeton, 
Mass., a devoted friend of Our Boys and 
Girls, died on the 20th of last October, aged 
seventeen. — Cliff Clipper’s account of his 
good teacher, Mr. Brookes, was exccedingly 
entertaining. — O. O., Jr., Box 8, Bergen City, 
N. J., has eleven white mice, and several times 
as many postage stamps, and would like to enter 
into a correspondence about them. The covers 
can be obtained from the New York News Com- 
pany, American News Company, or any news- 
dealers who have the Magazine. Messrs. Lee 
& Shepard will send the covers for fifty cents. 

Acceprep. — Rebuses — H. O. W., Slim 
Jim, Dock Raynolds; enigma — Modestus; 
charades — Nox, Monsieur. 

DeciineD. — Pearl C., Jap, Bob O. Link, 
Runaway, Main Truck, J. H. P. 

WisH CoRRESPONDENTS. — Fred Walbridge, 
Box 705, Albion, N. Y.; Charles Bliss, Box 
705, Albion, N. Y.; Frank Fisher, 404 Race 
Street, Cincinnati, O.; Everett L. Sherman 
(on stamps), Box 751, Worcester, Mass.; Phi- 
latilist (on stamps), 492 Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill.; James H. Parish, Box 913, New 
Haven, Ct.; Sammy Small, Box 23, Kittan- 
ning, Pa.; Billy Big, Box 234, Kittanning, Pa.; 
P. M. P., Peck, Neptune, Will Chester, Billy, 
and Chow Chow forgot to send real names. | 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








ANOIENT OOINAGE. 


T is too late to discover where money was 

first coined. The idea of giving pieces of 
gold and silver a government stamp to indicate 
their fineness and weight, is, to us, simple 
enough, but this idea seems to have escaped 
all the earlier nations of antiquity. 

It has, indeed, been claimed for the Chinese 
that they have always had some sort of coined 
money, and that at an early period they had 
coins of gold and silver, as well as of lead, 
iron, and copper. If there ever was such a 
coinage in China, it completely disappeared 
long ago. The only native coinage they now 
have is of copper. The pieces called by 
Europeans cask, one thousand of which are 
equal to a Chinese ounce of silver, are their 
only coins. These are issued from the mint 
threaded on strings containing a thousand, 
divided by knots into hundreds. 

The Egyptians came no nearer to a coinage 
than to have a currency of rings of gold and 
silver; and this species of money is still in 
use in Sennaar and the neighboring countries. 
The first coined money known in Egypt was 
introduced by the Persians. 

The merchants of Assyria and Babylonia 
too were content to weigh their gold and sil- 
ver. At any rate, no coin, or trace of a coin, 
of theirs has been found. But clay tablets 
have been discovered in great numbers, on 
which grants of money are specified by weight. 

If the Pheenicians had been the inventors of 
coining, the Jews would most certainly have 
learned the art from them. But the Jews de- 
rived their first knowledge of coined money, 
during’ their captivity, from the Persians. 
The Persians borrowed the invention from the 
Lydians, who, as Herodotus tells us, were the 
first nation to introduce the use of gold and 
silver coin, and the first who sold goods by 
retail. 

The Greeks coined silver, according to one 
account, nearly nine hundred years before our 
era, and the Greek colonies in Italy used coin 
long before the Romans gave up the custom 
of paying out their copper by weight. 

The first copper was coined at Rome, as the 
date is given, B. C. 580; and a silver coinage 





was introduced about three hundred and.ten 
years later. Still later by some sixty years 
(B. C. 207), Rome was blessed with a currency 
of gold, in addition to its silver and copper. 

The new states founded on the ruins of the 
Roman empire had each its own system of 
coinage, or oftener its own coinage without 
any system. Even where the old names of 
coins were retained, the coins had quite an- 
other weight and fineness, and the weight and 
fineness were continually changing. 


OUR OIRCULATION. 


E desire to inform Essex and others of 

our hundred thousand readers that the 
statement in the LirTLe Corporat, relating 
to the circulation of Our Boys ANnp Gir Ls, is 
NOT correct. The editor and publisher of our 
sprightly western contemporary has mani- 
fested a degree of skill, tact, and enterprise in 
conducting his magazine, which merits and 
receives our warmest admiration; and we are 
very confident that he would not knowingly 
have given currency to a falsehood, and es- 
pecially not to a malicious statement like the 
one in question. We have several customers, 
eack of whom takes more copies than the num- 
ber set forth in this ridiculous list, upon which 
advertisers can place no reliance whatever, if 
it is as false in other respects as in the item 
relating to this Magazine. 

Publications which have not attained a cir- 
culation of fifty thousand do not “brag” of 
their lists. We congratulate the Little Cor- 
poral upon having more than this number. 
We are satisfied that its gentlemanly editor is 
a just man, and would not willingly give cur- 
rency to a statement which is neither ‘‘ good” 
nor * beautiful,” and certainly is not TRUE. 


— “Tue people of Delos,” says Pliny, 
‘* were the first to cram poultry; and it is with 
them that originated that abominable mania 


for devouring fattened birds. I find, in the 
ancient sumptuary regulations as to banquets, 
that this was forbidden for the first time by a 
law of the consul Caius Fannius, eleven years 
before the Third Punic War, by which it was 
ordered that no bird should be served at table 
beyond a single chicken, and that not fat- 
tened.” J 


— Tue “ Holy Staircase,” from the house 
of Pontius Pilate, over which the Saviour 
walked, is preserved at Rome, and pious 
pilgrims shuffle over it on their knees. 





